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ward VII, The Heralds of the Dawn will prove disappointing, for 
there is little to interest the reader either in plot or characteriza- 
tion, and the blank verse is perilously near to prose. 

In Mr. Fletcher's poems the chief source of inspiration is the 
Italian Renaissance; more especially, however, the influence of 
Petrarch and Dante is seen in his work. In one of the longest 
poems, "The Ransom", which is written in terza rima, one sees 
in a vision the effects of lust and hate struggling against love, 
depicted with something of the severity and sternness of Dante ; 
but the situation and incident are too hazy in outline and the 
interest is slight. As a whole, the poems give the impression 
of academic exercises written by one who from his professor's 
sanctum, looks out on life with cynical good humor. 

In reading Miss Peabody's little volume of verse, one is re- 
minded of Keats's view as to the mission of poetry, — 

.... it should be a friend 
To soothe the cares and lift the thoughts of man. 

Looking with deep sympathy upon the deadening effect of toil 
and strife, she calls out for the return of the singing man and 
pleads with the nightingale to sing for those whom the walls 
shut in, for them that sit in darkness. Her verses are character- 
ized by sincerity and earnestness of tone and simplicity and 
grace of style. 

Miss Bates's poems have a far wider range of subject and style : 
patriotic hymns, stirring ballads inspired by her studies in early 
English literature, sonnets, religious meditations, vignettes of 
places visited in Europe, and clever translations from Spanish 
folk-songs. Her verse is filled with the same moral earnestness 
and enthusiasm as that of Miss Peabody, but the tone is more 
temperate, the thought more mature. 

The Literature of the Old Testament. By George Foot Moore. 
New York : Henry Holt & Company. 50 cents net; by mail, 56 cents. 

In this handy little volume of less than two hundred and fifty 
pages, forming No. 65 of the Home University Library under 
the general editorship of Professor Gilbert Murray and other 
distinguished scholars, Professor Moore of Harvard University, 
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well known to students of the Bible through his articles on the 
Old Testament in the Encyclopedia Biblica, has given in clear, 
condensed, and interesting style, all the essential facts regarding 
the canon of the old Testament, the sources and composition of 
the Pentateuch, together with a concise and satisfactory dis- 
cussion of each book of the Old Testament. Scholarly and 
conservative in treatment, attractive in typography, moderate in 
price, this volume should prove valuable as a textbook in the 
Sunday School and in college Bible courses. 

The S. W. F. Club. By Emilia Elliott. Philadelphia : George W. Jacobs 
& Company. 

A story for girls which tells how three sisters in a little Ver- 
mont village attain to happiness and new views of life through 
an allowance of twenty-five dollars a month furnished by a 
crusty old uncle with certain conditions imposed. Without be- 
ing in any way didactic, the book contains a wholesome moral 
and is at the same time thoroughly natural and interesting. 

The following books, some of which will be given more ex- 
tended notice in a subsequent issue, have been received for re- 
view : The Science of English Etymology, by W. W. Skeat 
(Oxford University Press) ; The Numerical Strength of the Con- 
federate Army, by Randolph H. McKim (Neale Publishing 
Company); The Book Without a Name, by Oran Catallew (C. 
W. Daniel, Ltd., London); Essays in Appreciation, by George 
W. Douglas (Longmans); What Can Literature Do For Me? 
by C. Alphonso Smith (Doubleday, Page & Co.) ; Handbook of 
Norse Mythology, by Karl Mortensen, translated from the Danish 
by C. C. Crowell (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) ; Ecclesiasticus, 
edited by W. O. E. Oesterley (The Cambridge Bible, Cam- 
bridge University Press) ; The Free Life, by Woodrow Wilson 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) ; The Victory, by Annah Robinson 
Watson (printed for the author by the Foster Printing Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.). 



